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SUMMARIZED MINUTES 
of the 
NINETEENTH VALLEY-STATES CORRELATING conr PEREN OF 


Hotel Andrew: ee Knoxville, onasanes 
a eee ooo a nas jo ere 


Tuesday, October 6, 194¢ 


The 19th Valley-Statcs Correlating Conference was Called to order at 
9:00 a.m., by Chairman Cooper. Later in the forenoon, Dean Schaub of North 
Carolina was asked to, take the chair for | a time. | f 


0. PERSONNEL OF TE oD CONPERENGE 


Director Davis and Dean Finbhowe of eWind. Director Brown a Saas 
Dean Jacob of Tennéssce, and.Director Hutcheson of Virginia, were unable to 
be present; but two of them sent reproséntatives in their. stead.: Of the 
four‘affitistes: stato, ony: Arkansas wag represented, : 


Alabama +. None AS 

Arkensas pean, We Ri florlecher,. Colloge Of Agriculture, Payotteville - 
Florida - ah fone Progeny | | | : 
Georgia. | pirkctot be Shickod, BRpee mee gtation nxpe Pees | 


MrsEe Alexander, Extension Agronomist, representing | 
Director, Brown, Extension Service, AURGB oe 


Kentucky - - Dean Thos.s, Ps pabpen?-otiaber Be Elenite S Lexington 
Louisiana’ None present 


Wissiesippi Pirecuor. Lh. 1. Jones, Extension Service, poate, Sai iees 
-.-.,, “Director Clarence ‘Dorman, Exper iment Station, State College 


NOs, Geretine  Dtan >]. Of. Schaub, College of Agriculture, 4228 a 
an Director L. D. Baver, Exporiment Station, Raleigh 


So, Carolina None present 


Tennessee Director C. Ex Brehm, Extension Scorvice, Knoxville 
eh aren Director C. A. Mooers, Experiment Station, Knoxville 
Asst. Director J. H. McLeod, Extension’ Service, Knoxville. 
Me. H. Be-Hendricks, Agron. Specialistu, Bt, Servy.'s Knoxvillo 
President. J, D. Hoskins,. University of Tennesseo; Knoxville 
(By invitation) 


- 6- *® Kiger: 


Virginia Dr. T. By, Hutcheson, Agronomist, representing Director | 
de Re Huvcheson,. Extension Service;: Blacksburg 
poe pores We Drinkard, aa al aonb Okt So AenS Blacksburg. 


Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville eal : a 

| Director J.C. ‘Meimis, Dept... of. eee Relations 
Mr. Neil’ Bass, Chief Conservation Engineer. . 
Asst. ‘Director. L..C. Salter, Dept. of Agricultural Relations 
Mrs He A. Powers, Chit. Test- -Demonstrations, Agric. Relations. 
Chairman D. E. ‘Lilienthal, Board of Dingotons (on invitation) 


U.S, nee er of aCe eee Washington 
Mr. es Boatmen, Chief, Division: of Subject. Matter, Eatverta se 
“Service, representing Director M.:L. Wilson 
Dr. J. T. Jardine, Chief, Office of Experiment Stations 
- Dr. Carleton ‘R. Ball, Executive ReOT evan , Corrélating Committee 


eV i ae STATUS OF VALLE ny STATES MEMORANDUM OF " WDERSTANDING 


On enya 24: 1942, the Secretary of. eaters Ais) to Dean’ Cooper, - 
Chairman-of the'Valley-States Correlating. Committee, concerning the Valley~_ 
ites Memorandum of Understanding and stating that; 


Uy am nee giving notification that the Department intends 

that iit be ‘terminated on June 30, 1942.: If it is desired; 

we shall, of course, be glad for Departmental representatives 

to work with representatives of the agricultural colleges 
concerned and the Tonnessec Valley Authority:in developing a new 
memorandum in the light, of current and. prospective situations." 


The matter was referred to. President J. D. Hoskins, of: the. University 
of ‘Terines see, President. of the Association of Land-Grant. Colleges and 
Universitios. “He called a conference of the Presidents of. the seven 
Valley-States Land=Grant Colleges. es: group created a committee to. con-- 
fer. with Scoretary of Agriculture Wickard, The committes was composed of 
President Hoskins of thé University of Tennessee, President Graham:of. the 
University of North Carolina, and Director H. A. Morgan:of the Authority. 
The: ‘committee “WAS png yis 49. arre ange an early conference with PPSr Anais 
Wickard. . 


Following the suggestion in the letter of Secretary Wickard, tho signa~ 
tory institutions were asked to.designate representatives on a committee to 
work out. a revised memorandum of understanding. The Valley-States, institu- 
tions dé'signated Dean Cooper of the Kentucky, College of ASE PMP and 
Chairman of the Valley-States Correlating Committee. . The Tennessee Valley 
Authority named Mr. Neil Bass, Chief Conservation Engineer, under whee 
‘charge are the Departments of Agricultural Relations, Chemical Engineering, 
and Forestry Relations, The U.S. Department of Agriculture designated 
Mr. J. L*. Boatman, Chief of the Division OL. Subject Mattor, Extension Service,: 
and reprasentative of Direetor Wilson at recent Valley-States cont paeneey 


THis revision committee. mét' at: ‘novia et, Tennessee, on August 28,. 
and Dean:Cooper was, ghasen as chairman.” ‘Certain ‘revisions.in the sores BSH 
randum of understanding were agrecd’ upon : unanimously at this mécting. 
The revised memorandum was entrusted to Mr. Boatman for rewriting in multi- 
plicate and transmission. to Secretary Wickard ‘for. approval, signature, and 
transmission to President. Hoskins, for’ submission to the other: Signatory” 
institutions. » In. the. meantime ,_ the Sccretary had extended the: period of 
the Department's adhcrence. to the previous memorandum successively to 
August’ 31. and October. 16, the later being the effective ae af the re- 
vised momorandum, when signed. 


When this topic was.reached.in. the Conference’ Program, . Chadtrman 
Cooper announced that the revised mémorandum had been signed’ by All’ the * 
contracting - institutions and soon would be duplicated and distributed. 
Président Hoskins.of the University ‘of Tennessee, who was present by in- 
vitation, reported that after the Sécretary of Agriculture.‘had:’sent him 
the newly signed memorandum he had transmitted it promptly to the Presi- 
dents of the Valley-States institutions, who had signed it in record time. 
He stated that it then had been signed by the Chairman’of the TVA Board of 
Directors’ and that he took pleasure in presenting it to the conference as 
€@. completed instrument, to be distributed to each signatory institution. 
He felt it to be a good example of what can be accomplished by cooperation 
and a proof that all necessary adjustments can’ be mado by conference of the 
parties concerned... A copy of the revised memorandum of Behe nS ie vac is 
attached as i heb nee TO, 


van PROCEDURES. IN PROGRAMS. AND RELATIONSAIPS IN ORGANIZED 
. SOIL CONSERVATION DISTPICTS 


In response to a query as to whether previously-established procedures 
or new procedures were to be followed in: cooperating with organized soil 
conservation districts within the Tennessee Valley, the’ Chairman asked. the 
Secretary to read the revised membrandum of understanding, exclusive of the 
introductory Whereas" clauses, which was done. Later, the Chairman read 
these introductory clauses, which recite facts concerning the establishment, 
resources, and activities of the Valley-Statds institutions, their coopera-= 
tive relations with the ve. Departrient of Agriculture, and the desirability 
of full cooperation with the Tennessec Valley Authority in the development 
of the eye arcade 


Director Brehm stated that the Tennessee Extension Service had kept 
the Soil Coriservation Service out of the Valley counties under the impres- 
sion that the TVA did not want them in, and that President Hoskins! confer- 
“ence was the first intimation to the contrary. Ho asked what, had been’ the 
pCa year s what was the present status. ghee 


Dean Cooper: eg Director tes ‘said the ro there Aaa Bea no attempt 
‘to block action but that naturally it had been desired that any. new ¢o- 
operation be initiated: through. the Correlating Committec.. It was ‘pointed 
out also that this matter had been discussed ati scveral: previous. mo ctings 

but thet Alabama had not always beon represented, 


i 
cn 
i 


Chairman Cooper then asked the Secretary to, read Paragraphs (2) and 
(3) under "Cooperation: With ‘other Federal ‘Agencies in the Report of the 
Secretary's .Comilittes’ on relationships | and. procedures of..the -Soil:Conser= 
vation Service (pp é ‘25+ 26), submitted. on June Ds 1936, / as well’ as para=: 
graphs (2) and..(3)* under “Procediires" in the, Valleyestetes: Memorandum of 
Understanding (p. 8, revised edition). Copies of these extracts from 
the two documents then were distributed, to. the Poureronce, vi di ts by the 
ak ghee A ae is: attached | as. Appendix B (Pr: 19). : 


Mr 3. Boe tian: gosmreal out’ “that mini uations depanie, pranenee on: 
persons-rather than én’ memorandums. . The facts.recited.in the amendment. 
to -the Valley-States “memorandum | ‘were well understood. but the: de cng ir 
in Alabama: was. brought before the. Department DY Ay Member of. Congress” 
through direct inquiry as to whether the Federal law eos ee aid to 
.requesting State soil conservation districts was being: obeyed.’ It bécame 
monte therefore, Pie. insort the specific UBREUES of Hee new amend 
men 


eataies Bi-obir ‘statod that soil. ‘cons Lr Pi verted had ier kept © 
out of the Valley counties of Tennessvc by the TVA and the Extension Ser- 
vice and asked what he now should say to his fa rrmers, in: view of the re- 
quirements’ of the $tatc'laws authorizing, soil conservation districts.’ : 
Should he’ tell them that: Ae would submit their proposals to. the correlat~ 
ing: Committos ? . : 


pi ree tor gees ‘pointed’ out: that there. Yeas aaa Ga chain oer the 
Soil. Conservation’ Service and the. soil conservation districts operating 
under: §tate- laws"! Dean’ Schaub stated that. the Soil Conservation Service, | 
working in soil conservation dictricete ; may recommend practices not ap- 
proved by the State College or the TVA. 


tir: “Boatman | ‘ard Director Bayer Tumi est vith ses pre penemaalaaete 
districts are" ‘organized ‘under State laws,. the State Advisory. Committee, | 
consisting’ of the Directors of the State Extension Scrvice and Experiment 
Station and the ‘State. Coordinator. Ror, the Soil Conservation Serr boe at Sit: 


responsible for ‘dcciding on the procedure s and programs, in ..such. PRE ete 


Chairman Cooper stated that cither. the Soil. Conservation. Service, or 


the State institution could bring ina proposal for cooperative - activity, 


Director Baver reniarked thet two committee. conferences had covered these 


problems but that the, State, Advisory Committee in Alabama. had not. determined 


and reported: approved “ procedures for cooperation in the State... (Discussion 


of this topic was dropped at this point but was resumed in the afternoon 
ses Be PON Wis. Se ae in the following paragraphs. - Seoltye)s. 


Chairman Cooper, on eee otion oF discussion of program topics 12-.and; 
Wo, Stacved that formerly the question of participation in soil conservation 


activities had been. talked over. with, the individual farmer and he-had: made 
the decision. ‘Now, with organized districts, it will be better to.ask the 


district supervisors. to. leave the’ test- demonstration. farms out.of their pro- 


gram of operations. Dr. Hutcheson and Mr. Alexander agreed that there had 


Peem nowdiiiiculvies in -operating in districts outside the Valley area, Dre« 


Baver stated that the State Advisory Committee has responsibility for de- 
Gisions where several agencies 'are involved, 


Mr. Boatman suggested. that, as the cs may eh anes, some - farm: phooea»: 
ures,.it willsbe best if- they’ do not operate on already established' test-: 


demonstration farms. In the case or test- -demonstration farms. established — 


hereafter, it will be better to develop the, Joint, rogram. in Laur ieye on. *- 
a Sc ale demonstration basis. | ; : 


Mr. McAmis stated that: ‘there rs no conflict uaoSh: the: Sotaa etn Or! 
soil conservation distriets under State laws and the regional program in 
the Tennessee Valley area. The TVA has not questioned the formation of - 


such districts, as it ‘is assumed that they are empowered to:operate inde- °° 


pendently of any party to the memorandun, but. should. any. party ‘signatory 
to the memorandum propose assistance to soil conservation oie eat such 
assistance should conform to. the memorandum. Ne Sits 4 


The TVA has. endorséd the consensus of the veuiey pita. bonferenee. 
that the USDA and the TVA could and should cooperate with such districts - 
in conformity with the memorandum of understanding, which provides that 
educational programs in soil conservation in the Tennessee Valley: area be 
pondugied by and Uta the Land-Grant Colleges. ey 


When the Neneh: informed the Correlating Committee of its inten 9" 
tion to approve the applications of the northeast and northwest Alabama 
soil. conservation districts, the question raised by the committee was not. 
with regard to the legal establishment of these districts under State law 
but whether the manner in which the Department, through the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, proposed to render assistance to the districts was in accord 
with the memorandum of understanding. This is the question that. the com- 


mittee, had underteken to’ résolve when the Department seryed notice of its:"*: 


intention: to, cancel the: memorandum. 


Mr. McAmis further stressed the importance | of a coordinated effort, 
in the development and Use: of ¢ all the resources in ‘the Tennessee Valley ~ 
region. .He “reviewed ' the ‘original understanding CP Pie regional program: 
and expressed fohier hope that: ‘the principles and policies then adopted. 
could be given’ a ‘Pair trial with the hearty support of all parties to 
the memoreridum as revised. 


Mr ¢ Boatman, agreoing with ‘the latter statements, said thet the 
Secretary of Agriculture appoints the State Advisory Committee and that .. 
operations begin only after ‘they have approved a program. The districts 
represent a locally- organized body and the Soil Conservation Service is 
a sin cnt se caau veal Bh Jim: 


Mr. een further remarked that the TVA had not otedeee to ‘the 
operations of the AAA, the FCA, or Pion FSA, where the representatives work. 
directly with the farmer ss ‘ Chae . SRE PR foo) 


mieseton: Baver saw no reason why the “PVA ond, SCS programs | sinha oeeae 
go along together. ‘He’ reported thet Dr. H. H. Bennett had. stated.., 
definitely that the State hacced Conservation Advisory Committee has. the. 


oe ’ 


» 


responsibility OL. developing the program. .of..soil .conservation work within 
the State. He further ‘expressed. ‘the belief. that. the :Correlating Committee 
should devise suitable procedures for work aay the soil éonservation dis- . | 
tricts. 


MOVED ' ‘by Director ‘Baver, that es Correlating iGortibtte. oe can suite 
able procedures ‘for coopera. ation. with. the SCS. an soil conservation ‘districts 
within the Tennessee Valley aréa and make them available for the informa-.... 
tion of the State Advisory Committees. Seconded by Director Dorman. 


Director McAmis expressed doubt. that. the. Correlating Committee should 
attempt to develop procedures. It was 


MOVED that the Correlating Committee wae a. caithnenae erin Dr. : 
te tie Bennett. on _ the problems involved. Seconded: and CARRIED. 


Bea REPORT. OF ‘THE AGRONOMY “ANIMAL INDUS TRY COMMITTEE 


At the 18th Valley-States conferencé on March 3, 1942, it was voted 
(Minutes, p. 12) that a meeting of agronomy, animal industry (animal hus- 
bandry and dairying),..and forestry workers. be:arranged,;:.in the’ interest of 
a coordinated Valley-States’ land-use program. Diroctor L. D. Baver of 
North Carolina previously had.been made chairman of.a.committee for this . 
‘purposé, with authority to sclect the two additional members of bis com- 
Rails. (Minutés 17th Valley- States conference, October 28,1941, ppe-9 
and 11 ; ; 


It was decided to be preferable to, correlate the farm crop. and live-- 
stock programs effectively before attempting to integrate, farm forestry 
therewith? Accordingly, Chairman Baver selected,, as ‘the other members of 
the committee, Dr. Normdin J. Volk, Head of the Department of Agronomy in 
the Alabama Experiment Station, and Dr. VW. P. Garrigus, Chairman of the 
animal industry poe in the Kentucky College of enAoa eres 


On call OL” ‘this. committee, a a ~day eau oeehoe ‘of derovomisbe. "aie. 
animal industry workers ‘from thé, sevon Valley- States was held at Atlanta, 
Georgia, ‘on May, (27-28, 1942. After full discussion of ‘problems and. pro- 
grams, reports were submitted by the agronomy and animal industry subcom- 
mittees and by the conference committee named above These reports then 
were further, discussed and amonded.. pale Se NN Se a 8 


These reports from the May conference. were presented. by Cheirman 
Baver and are reproduced in, “fade in these ad nutes as: Appendix. C (ps: 21). 
Piaethe close, he. stated thet the Mey conference hed recommended the 
ereation, of) 8: standing ang coal Of three men (one agronomist, one’ animel | 
industry representative, and a Station Director, as. Chairman, all elected. rth 
for ds-year terms ) Loy correlate the , agronomic and. animal industry research 
in the Valley. Bez roported that, in order, to stagger. the’ terms, the May. . : 
conference had clected Dr. Volk as the agronomic member for one year and 
Dr. Garrigus 2s the animal industry member for two years. 


“MOVED by Dr. Baver that the committee agate ‘and the” Siar ents panty 
recommendation of a standing committee, be adopted arid that’ their action’ poi 
in electing two members of said standing committee be retified. syaed 


“MOVED by Dr. Dorman thet ‘the ‘motion be amended ‘by providing : ‘also 
that Director Baver be elected the Experiment Statidn member and Chairman Aie's, 
of the standing committee for. a d- Khia volar The motion as amended Was wpa’ 
seconded and CARRIFD. ° | ; 


4. WAR RELATIONS OF THE TVA 


Chairman ‘David Tre Lilienthal, of the Board of ‘piréctors- of the ‘Ten- 
nesee Valley Authority, was invitéd to'eaddress the conferetice on a subject ‘ 
of his own choosing. The topic selected, as given above, was most timely. 
As the subject was covered to a considerable extent on pages 4-8 of an 
address given later in the same day: to an assembly: of TVA workers at the 
Douglas Dam, copies of this address have been obtained = are attached 
hereto as ears, D Mb; 55) 4. 


- Sis ADDRESS ON “PARTITE BY bic FP. PORTER, TENNESSEE 


Karly in the forenoon session, Director McAmis had extended an invi- 
tation to the eonference members to attend the weekly luncheon meeting of 
the Knoxville Rotary Club and hear an address on parity, by President® g7‘ 
F. Porter of the Tennessee _Parm Bureau Fougret ion’. 


It was “MOVED by Director Drinkeard thet this invitation be accéptéd 
and the motion was seconded and” CARRIED unanimously. ‘The conference. ad~ 
journed at. les 00 Boon, with | fgreement to reconvend ‘at. a 45 pe Mes 


In beginning his’ address, Président ‘Porter announced ‘that -he eo 
not attempt a, lengthy discussion of parity in itself but only in its his 
torical and. €conomic sotting’.) He then’ gave a clear and often humorous 
review of American farming during and since World War Ws Therein he des" 
fined parity as fairnoss, showe d its place in the’ agricultural ‘picture, 
and described some oi the problems met in attempting | to achieve TUR ae 


6. SOCIOLOGICAL § STUDY OF COOPERATIVE sree rae Skee ELATIONSHIPS 


On reconvening after luncheon," Chairman phbisee presented a lotter 
from; Mr. Philip Selznick’ to Director McAmis, under daté of October 3rd. 


Tho writer. stated that: he. had come from the’ Department of Sociology: of: the ee 


Graduate School at Columbia “University, under appointment as a “Pellow' of" 
the Social.Science Research Council, to ‘make a study of the cooperative = 
relations between the TVA; the. Valley- States: Land-Grant Colléges, and his 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. The ma jor es eeosuisig were ‘described as: buabirarsuieses 


"]. An intensive study of the consequences, for organizational 
policy and behavior, of the attempt by.a..Federal agency.to .:~ 
aid, inthe. attainmént. of regional. objectives by working: 
with and through the established ; institutions of the -area.. 


ce A study of ‘the attempts being made, as a wre ee of the com 
‘operative program, to involve local groups, at the county 
and community levels, in the administration of the program.' 


“Mr. ‘Selgnick stated further that he was | endeavoring: to look. RN \ 
the formal administrative activities to the actual problems which arise . 


in operating the regional program. The study, therefore, essentially OG 


comes a case history of organizational behavior as it is. shaped by..the. 
responses of its’ participants to the needs and. problems. of ie. Living -pro= 
gram. From these viewpoints, he asked permission to examine relevant 
records of the PEQnSTeeINE, ast Rul Lone as..@ supplement .to personal con- 
tacts.: . 


On suggestion of Chairman Cooper, it was agreed, without formal 
action, that it would be proper to permit access to pertinent records 
not held to. be of" a confidential. nature between..the. State Colleges and 
TVA. 


“STRONG AND ‘WEAK POINTS IN COOPERATIVE PROCEDURES TO DATE, 
i WITH AL VIEW TO CONTINUED. IMPROVEMENT. . 


Director McAmis: It. is generally agreed thet most.of the points in 


the procedures of the cooperative. program may be class ed, 28 strong, How- . 


ever, “there | Are “some weak points. 


The programm ‘is £00 much ‘departmentalized in the. institutions,. aon 
not enough’ institutionalized. There is a tendency to keop different, 
lines of eRe ied separate in most States, 


“Director Bréhing Ou and others talked for a weck about objectives 
but it was all talk. No written set of objectives or procedures has 
yet been produced, after all these years, . It is .desirable. to,.define ren. 
lationships* all the way down the line, from subject-matter specialists 
to a CBONEs ‘to county apents, 9 PP eens agents « | 


mpi oueee “MoAmi s’s There are “too meny projects and too many. project 
adjustments. Ultimately, ‘some projects should be completed. All. pro= 
jects aneul tse der one master contract, as, for example, those in 
forestry, / hoger thiee tt ton, etc. All projects should be ove rheaulo ion Peers 
ularly. ii Authority would’ like’ to have the institutions sive’ consider- 
ation to the feasibility of @ contract providing for réimbursement on the 


kind and amount of work. to be done end upon results accomplished. 


e 


O's no 10 - 


Director Brehm: Personnel jhas.been.severely cut’ and ‘the’ cee sea 
Service is ‘lucky. to keep one man sin each county -and he must’ help. to carry 
the program of all agencies... Tn. the. meantime, the USDA ‘sends out ‘a War 
Board memorandum advising -the purchase’ of northwestern seeds” ‘by south- 
eastern farmers, whereas Extension eos peepee ss bee le et grow | 
their own seeds. a ‘ 


Dean Cooper: Institutional. programs are ideal; but difficult to at- 
tain. TVA should think longer about that type of proposal. [Jt is hee 
PiacuLy of bao aa and, PERUSE SE citi seen Bibs 9 Saigo 5m Mp i athe 


DF iy ‘Drinkerd: “TVA has. a3 the. weaetds and: should be ie we to show any 
State where any weakness in its. epheeaess lies, 


Dre ‘Jardine: Audit ig: ‘Coubho ler agencies eoritinually question how- : 
the value ‘of services may be judged, especially those: of part-time . 
employées. 


Bes REDIRECTION OF. TRST- -DEMONSTRAT ION RBQUIREEENTS 
The following di stussion was nace on the latter part of Topic 6 in 
the conference program, reading as follows: "Increased Numbers of Limited- 
Record Test-Demonstration Farms and Intensified Records on 4 Small Number." 


The fod Loans paragraph . ‘summarizes’ saan ‘conclusions.’ 


Some complete pesaras rom test-demonstration farms are necessary... - 


Mortality among test-demonstration: farms is high and the légal goals, while 


good, are difiveul of attainment... Records must ‘be digested and inter- 
preted to be'of any use. With reduced personnel, and increasing wartime 
needs and pressures, it will be better to attempt fewer complete records .. 
and really get. them..than to continue ‘striving for ‘a very. large number and 
mot get any of. them fullys | The: tést= demonstration farms should be used to 
supply data but through research technics on ‘a relatively small’ number of 
units. : 
Director McAmis; .The TVA:was invited to join, afd has, “Joined, hee the. 
work of a post-wer planning: committse. «It should: operate ‘throtigh this” 
conference, and-not in artificial regions. ‘Preferably, it-will represent 


a joint contribution of al}: agencies. The study ‘éf the’ French Broad ot 


caused the oa to veges their tees A Sree 


pivoted igaveee: A stile wide SRS ‘pdetonel! “Committee ‘has been ‘appointed. 


Mr. McArdle says.that Stato. representatives will’ be ety ak soons Penn 


haps a definite SOF CLT AN ae effort is: snedded.* 


that Directors of. Extension: would: bei invited’ to’ serve on the’ State conmmit- 
tees. 


Ne ae 


Mir. Bh ihoy, At.-the: recent. rite? moot ing in attontd, at was stated bees os 


larger. than,.that in other .countics. | 


cee as . itn 


Be UNDA TE UR TONE OF. THE TEST - DEMONSTRATION. PROGRAIT. TO. THE WAR ane 


ws Deal Georgia, « hs ‘rise. in Nhe ‘soil- ~fertility: ‘level occurred in: the tennes- 
see navies area, carrying. capacity. was. increased. on. limed and phosphated © 
pastures, and. residual effects produced increased, yields. of grain. © 


In RereNL Sarove had feck ‘thade sO ‘appreciative of the value of es 
phosphates that they were greatly disconcerted when a lack of phosphates ~ 
developed. 


in Wisstasipem ne program nee encouraged S041 building, especially 
1 nitrogen, through | legume Cropse. 


tn, North Carolina, gains ‘of beef. cattle. were high on fertilidea “pas- 
tures and very small on the unfertilized checks. The oreo: af. deirying was 
increased we the. -program. 


In Virginia, the place of the program ih a long-time program for ‘agri- 
culture was widely discussed in meetings and served to hold all types of 
Extension work, together... It is recognized as the best method of Extension 
teaching and it was an almost provident! al preperation for this war emer- 


BOMCY etn es 
“In all’ Statos there wes greatly increased use of lime. 
aa Cdeee ole discussion of this question will ‘be found ‘ih the var- 


ious State reports on results, as published in "Part 2; Extension Service 
Test-Demonstration Results." Sec'y.). 


(10. _ REPLACING PERSONNEL, AND. REVISING BUDGETS © 


© sd 


“Thetitutional, programs have. been disarranged, Rewer teachers but also 


fewer. pupil.” ‘Tvro. ‘classes of men have been lost, namely, key men taken for 


special and. technical work and. young, men, taken as volunteers or ‘inductees. 
Leave: has ‘been granted are ‘the older men, but the Act requires reinstatement 


of. service men in as nearly as possible the same grade or position. Must 
Ke ep as many. key. men | as possible, get. along with fewer high-grade men, and 
Use. More, inexperienced men and women, “The administrative eo epege of 
the. best men can be broadencd. 


| Pp eee workers ‘can be ‘used in laboratory ander” ‘supervision but 
not in the field. Field men must be trained in some line although not’ 
necessarily in the line for which they now are to be used. In North Caro- 


«lina, four women have been, employed as assistant county agents in the test- 


demonstration program. Onc already has developed a demand for ‘phosphate 


; 
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“Research must be redirected to war ends. It is better to obtain 
Senta appropriations, where pqssible, even if some money must be turned 
back, than to lack funds for “important _ work when it is. demanded... Less. ex=» 
perienced workers probably will cost less per. person. On the. other hand. 
wages have inereased from 10‘to 100 percent or more. Where wages have 
doubled, it more than PERCE RS any financial gain, from PAFANE, less exper 
alee SWORKET s 5 psecsditlh at oa Pamed pileaal 


11. PROPOSED BULK SHIPMENTS OF PHOSPHATES 


BeecEAn 4 McAmis stated that bulk shipments would cut the opete for 
bags and handling at the plant. It was, recognized that it would increase 
the labor and difficulty. at the receiving end,. .He felt it desirable to. 
study the’ possibility of bulk shipments in a few selected . counties. There. : 
was some discussion, and a statement that there might be heavy ROSE from 
arts So on a ae roads y but no action.was taken. .. sh es 


“12, APPROVAL OF PHOSPHATES ON A LAND-USE BASIS. 


Restrictions on phosphate use to date have been based primarily on 
kind and acreage of crop. Director Jones stated that in Mississippi no 
phosphate is approved for application to land on which erosion cannot be 
controlled. The general sentiment seemed to be that each State should, 
determine ‘this prose FOr gl Gael « 
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13. PHOSPHATE DISTRIBUTION BY TVA IN 1943 


Mr. Bass stated that the War Department had not used the amount of 
elemental phosphorus so far in 1942 which had been, scheduled and, as @ re- 
sult, thé’ excess had’ been converted into triple superphosphate. , The : 
Authority, thérefore, expects to be. able to supply the phosphate needed.in 
1943° for’ the test= demonstration progrem. “The. Brivis. situation, however,. 
is changing’: They are producing much more food at, -home and have stated, , 
that they need 540,000 tons of triple superphosphate - per yoar.tor shis, pur- 
pose. This requested’: ‘tonnage is much grcater than this country's total pro-.. 
duction in 1942. Britain asks this country to divert its total. production 
of concentrated phosphatic fertilizers to the British Isles. this request 
is being considered by the combined Food Board. | Phosphate, now is under. 
WPB* control. panies 


bee INCORPORATION ‘OF TVA NITROGEN PRODUCTS IN THE COOPERATIVE. PROGRAM. 


Director McAmis stated that the Auehemice is Dadee mine Bin de * 
substances for war purposes. If available, these could be used as fertili- 
zer materials. It is likely that chemical nitrogen will be available from 
the fertilizer plants in the near future and it seems desirable to have 
preliminary tests of nitrogen products as early: as possible. Various forms 
of nitrogen could be made available to the State Experiment Stations and 
research work might soon be done on the particular forms thought to offer 
the greatest promise. 
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The general opinion seemed to be that research should be undertaken on 
the forms that could be produced and:delivered to the land at the lowest 
Soest. That which proved cheapest in concentrated form would be the best. 
Virginia desired a’ basic or neutral rather ‘than an acid form. Research is 
needed on the possibility of application by spraying. 


15,. iIN-SERVICE ‘TRAINING FOR: ASSTSTANT: COUNTY 
AGENTS 


The question raised: was whether TV!’ should continue to assemble groups 
of assistant county agents for spectal training. Three groups had been’so. 
assembled during the current year, two groups for a period of one week igen 
and one group for thrée weeks. 


The avasrat Aon rent seemed to be reluctance to lét:. these men go away 
from ‘their home:areas while operating pressures on all employees are so high. 
The impression left was that no more Sroune.’ eka tls be called together. in the 
immediate future, : ane 


16. PLACE AND DATE OF NEXT CONFERENCE 


There was discussion of the inaccessibility of Knoxville to workers in 
Alabama, which probably had kept both directors away from the present con- 
ference. «Other States, pointed out..their difficulties, . The wecretary showed 
that, of 18 meetings recorded, 7 hed beon held in Knoxville, 4-in Chattariooga, 
3 in Alabama (Birmingham, Florence, and the Shoals), 2 in Georgia (Atlanta), 

1 in North Carolina (Asheville), and 1 in Virginia (Roanoke). <A list of the 
places and dates ig hte = semiannual conferences follows. 

MOVED he bisebebe Jones hat the. next A _ held at the Piedmont 
Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, on Tuesday, April 6. Seconded and: CARRIED. 


On motion, the’ conference adjourned. 


Respectfully-submitted, . . 


Carleton R. Ball 
Secretary 
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TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY OFFICIALS, and. 


‘U. So DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE REPRESENTATIVES 


October 7 


July 6-7 


October 27 


December lz 
June 26-27. 
February 6 
ec a 


,Nevember 3. 


“April 25 
October 4 
Aprii4 © 
Oetober 2 
April 2 | 
October 1 
March 4-5 
October 28 
March 3 


-October 6 


~ Knoxville, 
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.Knoxville,. Tennessee. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama. 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
Gieiocabicclia /Alseldndaunity 
Knoxville, Tennessee. : 


Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Knoxyille, Tennessee. 


Tennessee. 


Atlanta, Geb r etek en 
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Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
_ Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Asheville, North Carolina. 


Florence, Alabama. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
Roanoke, Virginia. 


Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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MEMORANDUM OF SNDERSTANDING 
Between 
THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, 
AND 
THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES OF THE STATES OF 
ALABAMA, GEORGIA, KENTUCKY, MISSISSIPPI, NORTH CAROLINA, 
: TENNESSEE, and VIRGINIA, 


Relative to 


Systematic Procedure for a Coordinated Program of Agricultural Research, 
Extension, and Land-use Planning Within the Region of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


STATEMENT OF INTENTIONS 


(1) WHEREAS, the Tennessee Valley Act contemplates and authorizes the develop- 
ment of a long-time program, including the conduct of projects 
essential thereto, for the readjustment and rehabilitation of rural 
areas on a sound economic and social basis for the permanent wel- 
fare of the people of the region included in the Act; the methods 
and resuits of such activities to serve as a guide in the long- 
time program throughout the Nation, and 


(2) WHEREAS, the Federal Congress and the State Legislatures have established, 
in each of the States maferially affected by the Tennessee Valley 
Act, institutions designated to carry on teaching, research, and 
extension activities for the betterment of agriculture and rural 
people, and the Federal Congress has established agencies within 
the United States Department of Agriculture to participate in the 
administration of such research and extension activities, and 


(3) WHEREAS, the State institutions, working with the United States Department 
of Agriculture in their respective States, under athority ermted 
by the State legislatures and the Federal Congress, have developed 
comprehensive training, research, and extension projects basic to 
the welfareof the people of the respective States; have established 
valuable facilities and equipment, and a trained personnel which 
has effective working relationships with the people of their common- 
wealths; and have accumulated a fund of scientific facts and 
experience, indispensable in a program for the orderly development 
of the agriculture and rural welfare of the region, and 


(4) WHEREAS, the Tennessee Valley Act, in order to effect a proper development 
of agriculture and land use in the territory related to or 
materially affected by this Act, specifically provides for coopera- 
tive arrangements between the Authority and national, State, and loca} 
public agencies and authorizes the Authority to request the coopera- 
tion of the United States Department °f Agriculture and the 
Agricultural Colleges, and 
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(5) WHEREAS, The cooperative arrangements between the United States Department 
of Agriculture and designated State institutions referred to above 
offer a workable basis for projecting a regional program consequent 
to the purposes of the Act, and offer an opportunity to coordinate 
those phases of the research, extension, and educational activities 
of these agencies related to a unified regional program, thus 
resulting in the maximum of efficiency and economy; 


(6) THEREFORE, For the purpose of providing a systematic procedure for carrying 
out agricultural research and extension for their respective States, 
and to secure the coordination of a regicnal program throughout the 
Tennessee Valley area, the State institutions, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and the Tennessee Valley Authority con- 
sider it desirable to enter into a memorandum of understanding in 
accordance with the basis of understanding which has existed for 
many years between the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the State institutions for the conduct of research and extension 
projects. 


MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 


LEGAL AUTHORITY: Congressional appropriations to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, to the Tennessee Valley Authority, and to the States 
for agricultural experiment station and extensian work, and State 
appropriations for such work. 


OBJECT: To coordinate those phases of the research, extension, land-use 
planning, and educational activfties of these agencies which are 
related to a unified, regional agricultural. program. 


ORGANIZATION: The State Agricultural Colleges involved in the cooperation 
will dewignate a State contact officer to be selected jointly by 
the Director of the Experiment Station and the Director of Extension, 
and financed jointly by the Agricultural Experiment Station and 
Extension Service, or by those agencies and the Department of Agri- 
culture and/or the Tennessee Valley Authority. ‘The duty of the 
contact officer is to familiarize himself with the work of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority affecting the agriculture of the region 
and with that of the Department of Agriculture, and to make this 
information available to the Experiment Station and Extension staffs 
in his State. It will be advisable for the Agricultural Experiment 
Station and Extension Service in each State to set up joint 
committees from their staffs to give consideration to special 
projects such as erosion control, land utilization, rural credit, 
land settlement, and rural electrification. 


PROCEDURE: 
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To further the initial development of such a coordinated program, 
and until superseded by other methods, it is proposed that coopera- 
tion under this memorandum be initiated through a Correlating 
Committee of three, as provided by the paragraphs under Procedure. 
The Correlating Committee shall consist of three members: one 
representing the State Agricultural Colleges, one representing the 
Department of Agriculture, and one representing the Tennessee Valley 
Authrity. The representative of each institution or group on this 
Committee may be changed at any time by action of the respective 
group or agency which he represents. The Committee may, when such 
employment seems desirable, employ an Executive Secretary to be 
financed by any of the agencies involved, or by two or more of them 
jointly. 


To promote coordinated effort in meeting problems of the region 
under consideration, any procedure formulated to bring about joint 
effort must be flexible enough to allow for initiative and adjust- 
ment on the part of one State or all States and of all parties to 
this memorandum of understanding. The following procedure is out- 
lined to serve as a guide rather than as a complete formula. 


(1) The State contact officer, to be selected by the Director 
of the Experiment Station and the Director of Extension in the 
respective State, and the station and extension staff, will decide 
upon adjustments of the State program to best coordnate with the 
program of the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


(2) Proposals for a joint coordinated activity on the part of 
two or more States, the Department of Agriculture, and/or the 
Tennessee Valley Authority may be submitted by one or more States 
to the representative of tState Agricultural Collegeson the 
Correlating Committee. In like manner, agencies of the Department 
of Agriculture or of the Tennessee Valley Authority may submit 
proposals for joint coordinated activities to the Correlating Com- 
mittee through their respective representative on this Committee, 
or the Correlating Committee may initiate proposals for joint 
coordinated activities. 


(3) Proposals for joint coordinated activities which the 
Correlating Committee consider of sufficient merit to warrant 
formulation of a project involving two or more agencies will be 
submitted to all parties to this memorandum of understanding with 
suggestions and recommendations. 


(4) It is understood that neither this memorandum of under- 
standing nor the Correlating Committee provided for herein, has 
administrative jurisdiction which would prevent any signatory 
agency or institution from carrying out the provisions of le gise 
lation for which said signatory is responsible. (New language, 
Auge 28, 1942). 
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FINANCING: Where practicable, the salary and travel expense of the State 
contact officer will be financed jointly by the State Agricultural 
Experiment Station and Extension Service with funds at the disposal 
of the respective Directors of these agencies, but the cooperation 
of the Department and,or the Tennessee Valley Authority may be 
enlisted miemeteetenhl and necessary. Joint research or extension 
projects may be financed jointly by two or more of the agencies 
concerned under supplementary memorandums of understanding covering 
specific projects. 


DURATION AND WITHDRAWALS: The duration of this memorandum of understanding 
shall be extended for successive fiscal years unless notice of 
termination shall be given in writing by a signatory institution at 
least 30 days before the end of any fiscal year (Revision of April 
15, 1936). 


DATE EFFECTIVE: This second revision of the memorandum is vi be effective on 
October 16, 1942. 


| ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
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September 4, 1942. Secretary President 
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APPENDIX B. 


SPPCIFIC PROCEDURES FOR COOPERATION WITHIN THE TENNESSEE VaLLEY 


Procedures to be followed in initiating and maintaining scoeperative 
projects by two or more Federal or State agencies, within the Tennessee 
River watershed, were set forth officially in 1954 and again in 1955. 

In 1984, they were embodied in the Tennessee Valley Memorandum of 
Understanding between the 0,8. Department of Agriculture, the Land-Grant 
Colleges of the seven Valley States, and the Tennesese Valley Authority. 
In 1935, thoy were written into the reoort submitted cn June 5 by the 
Committee on functions, relationships, and procedures of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, @ppointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. For the 
information of Conference members, the tro statements are presented below. 

From the Tennessse Valley Memorandum of Understending (p. 5). 


"(2) Proposals for a joint coordinated activity on the 
part of two or more States, the Department of Agriculture, and/or 
the Tennessee Yaliey Authority may bo submitted by one or mors 
Statee to ths representative of the State stations on ths 
Correlating Comittee. In like manner, egenoies of the Depart~ 
ment of Agriculture or of the Tennessee Valley Authority may 
submit proposals for joint coordinated activities to the Cor- 
relating Comnittse through their respective representative on 
this Committes, or the Correlating Committee may initiate pro= 
potale for joint coordinated activities. 


"(3) Proposale for joint coordinated activities which 
the Correlating Committee consider of merit euch as te warrant 
formalation of a project involving two or more agencies will 
be submitted to all parties to this memorandum of understanding 
with suggestions and recommondaticna.® 
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From Report of Secretary's Conmittee on Soil Conservation Service (p. 25). 
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"(2) That the Soil conservation Service not 
undertake eroslon-control work inthe area under the 
jurisdiction of the Tennessee Valley Authority except 
@8 agreed upon by the existing T.V.A. coordinating 
committes of thres representing the Department, the 
fennesses Valley Authority, and the seven States in 
the fennessee River Pasin. This T.V.A. committee nas 
been established to provide coordination of ail 
agricultural activities conducted within that area. 


"(3) hat the Soil Conservation Service be 
guthorized to proposes cooperative action in erosion 
contre] to other Federal agencies; that the Soil Con~- 
servation Service make ths preliminary surveys and 
prepare the plans for erosion control, and, if de- 
sired, supervise the agreed-upon activities, subject 
to the sharing of expense by the two cooperating 
agencies as might be mutually agreed upon by the 
heads of the Federal departments or independent 
agencies involved,” 
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APPENDIX C 


REPORT OF THE AGRONOMY-ANIMAL INDUSTRY CONFERENCE 


AT ATLANTA, GEORGIA, ON MAY 27-28, 1942 


As a result of the Roanoke meeting of the Valley-States Conference, 
IL was appointed as Chairman of a Committee, to be selected by me; for 
the purpose of organizing a coordinated program of research in Agronomy 
and Animal Industry. Dr. ‘Norman J. Volk, Head of Agronomy at the 
Alabama Station, and Dr. W. P. Garrigus, Head of Animal Industry at 
the Kentucky Station, were.selected as the other two men on the Committee. 
A conference was called in Atlanta, Georgia, for May 27-28, 1942. Lists 
of those in attendance, and_of the subjects discussed, are given below. 


List of Those Attending Agronomy-Animal Industry Conference 
Committee Members: 


Dr. Ls D. Baver, Director, -North Caroling Agricultural Experiment 
Station (Chairman) 

Dr. W. P. Garrigus, Chairmen, Animal-Industry Group, Kentucky 
College of Agriculture 

Dr. N. J. Volk, Head of Agronomy Department, Alabama Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


State Representatives; 


Je T. Williamson, Agronomy, Alabama Experiment Station 

W. HE. Sewell, Animal Husbandry, Alabama Experiment Station 

R. P. Bledsoe, Agronomy, Georgia Experiment §tation 

Ze A. Massey, Animal Husbandry, Georgia Experiment Station 

P. KE. Karraker, Agronomy, Kentucky Experiment Station 

J» L. Anthony, Agronomy, Mississippi State College 

A. E. Cullison, Animal Husbandry, Mississippi Experiment Station 
W. W. Woodhouse, Agronomy, North Carolina Experiment Station 

A. O. Shaw, Animel Industry, North Carolina State College 

R. W. Shoffner, Farm Management, North Carolina Extension Service 
Je B. Washko, Agronomy, Tennessee Experiment Station 

T. B. Hutcheson, Agronomy, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

H. BE. Hunt, Animal Husbandry, Virginia Experiment Station 


TVA and Other Representatives: 


G. M, Rommel, Preliminary Investigations, Department Agricultural 
Relations, .TVA 

BuO. bappin,. Preliminary Se ESO? Department ipriculturel 
Relations,: TVA 

Carleton R. Ball, Executive Secretary, Berra iae ina, Committee 
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Last -of Subjects Discussed 
Valley-States Research Projects with TVA Materials 


Relative efficiency of different phosphates. 

Influence of phosphate on composition and nutritive value of 
herbage. 

Residual effects of phosphate. 

Availability of phosphate as influenced by fineness of grinding 
and fluorine content. 

Report of Agronomy Subcommittee on methods used in conducting 
greenhouse experiments with phosphates. 

Phosphates and limiting factors in crop production and livestock 
feeding. 

Report of Animal-Industry Subcommittee. 

Explanation and adoption of Animal-Industry report. 


Discussion of Questions Submitted by States and Other Agencies 


Report of the Agronomy-Animal Industry Committee 


VALLEY-STATES RESEARCH PROJECTS ON TVA MATERIALS 


A mimeographed tabulation of State station projects, as taken from 
the State reports in "Part 1; Agricultural Experiment Station Results," 
was distributed. Hach of the State programs was reviewed and considera- 
tion was given to new projects and procedures which seemed desirable. 


The mimeographed list covered 20 gencral station projects. Comments 
by the different States indicated that some of them were engaged on more 
of the 20 projects than they had reported on in Part 1, or were listed in 
the mimeographed summary. A completed list of these projects is appended 
fonts roport, (ph. 11% . 
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Relative Efficiency of Different Phosphates 


The four major types of projects on efficiency of the different 
phosphatic materials furnished by TVA were (1) in field rotations, (2) on 
different ficld crops, (3) on yield, vegetative composition, and chemical 
composition of pastures, and (4) on availability in greenhouse experiments. 


The general consensus of opinion was that sufficient work had been 
done on the different phosphates with the exception of the nower materials 
such as calcium metaphosphate, calcium-potassium metaphosphatec, and fused 
rock phosphate, but that more work was nécded on the chemical composition 
of pasture herbage. It was pointed owt by several States that well- 
established studics of returns from rates of application of triple super- 
phosphate were under way and would be continucd. A summary of results of 
the comparisons of various phasphates is appended (p. 13). 


Influence of Phosphates on Composition 
and Nutritive Value of Herbage 


There was considerable discussion of the effect of aifferent 
phosphatcs.on the yield, vegetative composition, and chemical composi- 
tion of pastures, and of the question of the effect of phosphate 
fertilizer applied to pastures on beef ond.dsiry production, and on 
‘nutritive quality of the herbage. 


It was pointed out. that the matter of determining chemical composi- 
tion of herbage is not a simple one. Pastures contain many species of 
legumes, of pasture grasses, of weedy grasses, 6nd of other weeds.) The 
relative vegetative composition varies considerably in the different 
parts of the Valley areca. It varies with the. age of the pasture and with 
the treatment given to the pasture. Professor Hunt pointed out that 
pasture manegement is as important as fertility in determining the 
character of the vegetation and the’ chemical composition. 


Georgia reported that the chemical composition of grasscs end leg- 
umes Was determined separately, ,The survival of different species in 
the mixtures is different and the proportion veries also with the advance 
of the season. .Virginia reported separate chemical analyses for legumes, 
for pasture grasses, and for a third group consisting of broomsedge and 
other weeds. 


On the question of the cffect of different phosphates on the 
Chemical analyses of resulting plants, North Carolina cited the dif- 
ferences between fused rock phosphate which-produced a high calcium con- 
tent, calcium metaphosphste which produced a high phosphorus content, 
and triple superphosphate which was intermediate between these two. 
Karreker of Kentucky noted date obtained under greenhouse conditions 
and felt that chemical data were not significant untess«correlated with 
the rate of phosphate application. A low phosphate level in the experi- 
ment resuited in a”“low. phosphate content of the crop. 


There followed-a considerable: discussion of the carotene content of 

. herbage, Dr. Garrigussasking if it was'a limiting-factor in feeding value? 
Shaw of North Carolina stated that a 90% increase in carotene content 

had been obtained and’ Hune-and Hutcheson of “Virginie neted that increase 
-in cerotene content of feeding stuffs produces yellow fat and may cause a 
market disctrimination against meat from animals so fed. Woodhouse of 
North Carolina noted that there had been an increase in carotene content 
after the first season but wes not certain whether from’blucgrass or 
legumes. | 


Sewell of Alabama reported that- dairy cettle, respond ‘to* the carotene 
content of pasture, including winter grazing crops. Hutcheson of Virginia 
stated that dairymen put moterial in° silos in order to obtain-yellow milk. 
Dr. Washko of Tennessee reported an Oregon experiment wherein increased 
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carotene content influenced the hatchability of eggs and several members 
noted an increase in the use of yellow corn as compared with white for 
feeding livestock and poultry. Shaw of North Carolina noted that cattle 
are not as well fed in winter as they should be and that a storage of 
summer carotene supplies for winter use would be highly desirable. 


Dr. Baver, in summarizing the discussion, noted the importance of 
the chemical composition of animal feeds and especially of the mineral 
content. He emphasized the difference in the quality of the different 
species composing pastures and meadows and urged determination of vege- 
tative composition. He recognized that it was physically impossible to 
analyze all the numerous species found in different pastures, but urged 
chemical analyses of the different important specics separately rather 
than merely as grasses and legumes. 


Residual Effect of Phosphates 


In.a brief discussion of the residual éffects in rotations and tho 
effect, on succeeding crops, of phosphate applied. to annual summer and 
winter legumes, it was pointed out that as the rotations progressed much 
more information would become available on these points. 


Availability of Phosphate as Influenced 
by Fineness.of Grinding and Fluorine Content 


This was & joint discussion of phosphate availability in greenhouse 
experiments, and the effect of particle size and fluorine content on 
availability of fused rock phosphate. 


Baver questioned the value of field experiments on fineness of 
grinding and felt it better to meke preliminary studies in the greenhouse, 
eliminating some intermediate sizes. Hutcheson of Virginia felt that it 
-would.be better to start, both greenhouse and field experiments at the 
same time as otherwise time would be lost in getting both. sets of results. 
He stated that a soil may show an elcment deficiency in the greenhouse 
but would not show it in the field. Karraker stated that the reverse 
also was truc but that he did not wish to discuss field experiments as 
Professor Roberts was responsible for thom in Kentucky whereas he was 
charged with greenhouse experiments. Dr. Volk stated that the reaction 
on different soil types might be entirely different and Dr. Washko sug- 
gested that the stage of maturity at which the plant was analyzcd would 
influence the results. 


' Professor Hutcheson raised the question as to whether pots should 
be fertilized on the basis of field treatment per unit of soil or on the 
basis of the number of plants per pot as related’ to the average number 
of plants per acre. It was his feeling that response was better for 
application per plent than per amount of soil. Professor Karraker felt 
that the application should be on the basis of soil quantity. 


Mr. Rommel of TVA suggested that, in the long series of experiments 
on fused rock phosphate, the product had not been entirely uniform, in- 
cluding fluorine content. The Authority. is trying to perfect the process 
but wishes to know what is the accepted crop tolerance for fluorine as, 
Tor Ansveance, bpetween.0.1 and “0.5 per cent. , 


Baver, pointing out that it was not necessary for each State to con- 
duct these experiments in order to et results applicable in the Valley 
area, suggested appointment of a subcommittee on procedures in this problem. 
This subcommittee consisted of Williamson of Alabama, Bledsoe of Georgia, 
Karraker of Kentucky, Anthony of Mississippi, Woodhouse of North Carolina, 
Washko of Tennessee (Chairman), and Hutcheson of Virginia. The report of 
this subcommittee was as follows: 


Report of Agronomic Subcommittee on Methods 
Used in Conducting Greenhouse Experiments with Phosphates 


As various methods for conducting greenhouse cxpcriments with phos- 
phates .are in use at present in the six States cooperating with the TVA 
in this work, an attempt was made by represcntatives of these States to 


standardize their methods. The subcommittec mekes the following suggestions. 


Tl. Application. That dirferont rates of application be used on a 
graduated scale varying from 40. pounds per acre total PoOs to 120 pounds 
Per ecre. 8s an exemple; the Tollowing might bo uséd: 40, 80, and 120 
pounds per acre. Variations could be made within this. range to suit the 
needs of the cooperator. 


Applications would be made on the basis of soil weight, using @ mil- 
lion pounds of soil per acre as the standard. 


The other essential nutricnt clements necessary for plant growth 
would be added at the discretion of the cooperator but in such a manner 
that the limiting factor in growth would be phosphorus. 

Be Gro. 
of the cooperator would be used. 
states once a year would be sudan grass. 


The crop species found most suitable to the conditions 
The crop grown in common by the various 


The various crops would be harvested when the 
In the case of sudan grass and wheat this would 
In the legumes this would be at the stage when 


3, Time of harvest. 
plants have ceased growth. 
be at the time of heading. 
ready for turning under. 


4. Replicetion. At-loast three replications would be used but this 
would be governed by facilitics at the disposal of the cooperator. 


The report of tho subcommittee was unanimously adopted. 


C08 att ee 
" 
Phosphates and Limiting Factors in Crop Production 


and Livestock Feeding 


This discussion began on the basis of the residual effects of 
phosphates on crop production, but later included other phases of the 
problem. The recommendations of the. previous agronomic committee were 
read and it was suggested that there had not been enough studies of 
goil characteristics to permit interpolating data obtained from one 
soil type in results obtained from another type. 


The inter-relations of phosphorus and other elements were pointed 
out from different viewpoints by several speakers. Under many con- 
ditions there is no response to phosphate unless potash is supplied. 

On the other hand, a high phosphate level may stimulate: depletion of 
potash or some other element until it becomes a Limitine es faetor.. “This 
may be true of such minor elements as boron. A survey of the Coastal 
Plain area in North Carolina showed a deficiency of cobalt and also a 
deficiency of vitamins. More results may be governed by management 
practices than by soil types. The use of sulphur in nitrate may change 
results by changing the pH. Much larger proportionate quantities of 
nutrients may be taken out of a fertile soil than from an infertile soil. 


All these facts are related to the time, rate, and method of applica- 
tion of phosphates. For example, it is known that, when used together, 
both manure and organic phosphates g0 deeper in the soil. It was pointed 
@ut also thet sufficient nitrogen is necessary in order that phosphorus 
and potash be used effectively. Mr. Rommel pointed out that one cannot 
separate the conditions existing in Crops, animals, and human beings. 

He cited the Tennessee experiments with rats and calves on low-phosphorus 
and high-phosphorus hay. Professor Shaw suggested that vitamins may have 
been the limiting factor. Dr. Garrigus suggested possible correlation 
between phosphorus in plants and in the blood of animals. Professor 
Bledsoe referred to the complications of using the data on calf crops. 
Professor Cullison of Mississippi roferred to their experiments with pet 
on fertilized pasture, on native pasture with supplemental mineral fecding, 
and on netive pasture alone. 


Professor Shaw of North Carolina stated that most stockmen already 
are feeding mineral supplements and questioned whether one important 
effect of phosphorus in forage might not be to increase its palatability. 


A subcommittee of five Animal-Industry representatives wes appointed 
to consider the problems associated with animal industry and Ee bring 
back suggestions for a research program. The committee consisted of 
Sewell of Alabama, Massey of Georgia, Cullison of Mississippi, Shaw of 
North Carolina, and Hunt of Virginia (Cheirman). The subcommittee asked 
Mr. Rommel of TVA to meet with thom. The subcommittee report is given 
below and is followed by certain explanatory notes. 


The 


hd of the An inel-Tadustry Subcommittee” 


methods of Peoneaitie should be:those of ‘the American Dairy 


Science Association and the American” ‘Society of Animal Production. 


The needs of Tived 68k research are and-should bes: 


Types of 


8G 


5 Ee 
includes: 
crops in 


Greater feed production per acre. 
Greaterverriaciency of feed produced. 
Improved quality of food produced for human consumption. 


projects needed and work that the livestock units should do; 


Projects to study the best level of livestock nutrition during 
winter. (See explanation below) 

a. Silage. 

b. .Winter crops. 

Cc. Better hay management. 

d. Cow-calf plan, 


Projects to measure the efficiency of pasture utilization 
during the grazing season. (See explanation below) 

a. Study of lignification. 

be Palatability . 

Cc. Management. 

d. Animal variation. 

e. Clipping in relation to change in nutritive value. 


Projects to study the value of supplemental pastures. (Sce 
explanation below) 


Projects to study the mineral deficiencies affecting livestock 
in the Valley and means to correct them. (Sce explanation below) 
a. Determine if there are mineral deficiencies. 
b. Use of mineral mixtures while pastures and forages are 
being produced. 


Projects to study farm unit problems. (Should be a farm 
operated by and controlled by the Experiment Station. Study 
should include all problems of-a typical farm and interpreta- 
tion in terms of the total farm enterprise.) 

a. Better utilization of existing research data. 

b. Animal rotation, involving parasite control. 


Explanation and Adoption of Animal-Industry Report 
Methods of accomplishing better livestock nutrition in winter 


Use of surplus May-June pasture growth as silage, more hay 
proportion to pasture, extension of the ae ae ae period, 


calf disposal in fall. more winter TODS s etc. 


&€. Measuring the efficiency of pasture utilization during the 
grazing season. This is equivalent to effective pasture management. 
It must be remembered that check plots also improve during good pasture. 
management, and sometimes even more than the treated plots. Professor 
Cullison asked regarding the feeding-out of cattle on the pastures in 
order to keep the manure there. Varied opinion resulted. Trampling 
soft ground in early spring is harmful to turf and to white-clover 
nodules. Professor Hutcheson felt it better to stack hay and fodder in 
the pasture, but under a roof to reduce spoilage, and to use a movable 
feedrack so that feeding can be done on galled or poor spots. Manure 
aids white clover. It also contains weed sceds. The seeds of most 
pasture weeds, however, already are in the soil and manure merely enables 
the weeds to make good growth. 


5. Studying the value of supplemental pastures. Professor 
Hutcheson stated that supplemental areas should be reserved to be used 
as pasture in dry summers or as hay for winter .carry-over.- Western and 
castern animals differ in grazing habits and preferences, assimilation 
of feeds, health, etc. Relation between animals and pasture must be 
kept in mind. Gains may be greatcr, in proportion to removal of plant 
and mineral materials, on poor pasture than on good. Best management of 
bluegrass pasture requires supplemental pasture to relieve summer pres- 
sures, especially in dry periods. 


It was pointed out that meny long-held theories in reread “Lo sotls; 
plants, animals, feeds, foods, and consumer preferences and prejudices 
have been disproved in recent years. 


4. Mineral deficiencies and means to correct them. A survey of 
the problem is needed. The United States Soil, Plant, and Nutrition 
Research Leboratory at Cornell University is determining the content of 
different minerals in various plants. The Committee feels that a study 
of mineral needs is required, that it fits into the netional nutrition 
progrem, and that a priority war rating could bo obtained. Survey should 
determine the specific problems of different districts and work then 
should be done on them. 5 


Weather conditions or stage of maturity may influence mineral con- 
tent as much as kind or variety of plant. There also is a difference 
in the problem of animal nutrition, which is economic, and thet of human 
nutrition, which is social welfare. The animal tissucs withdraw 
minerals from the bones, if necessary. Any studies made must include 
the complete cycle from soil te.plant, from plant to animal end animal 
product, and from product to the human boing. 


This report was unenimously adopted. 


DISCUSSION OF QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY STATES, ETC, 


A mimeographed list of 24 questions submitted by the States, the 
Committee, and TVA, for discussion, was: presented.» This! list is appendcd 
(p. 54). Several of these questions wore discussed and, in such cases, 
the list number is insertcd at the beginning of the paragraph below. 


he Desirability of uniform experiments in the several States. 
(Committee, North Carolina, and Virginia). Without doubt, the techniques 
should. besunitorm. : 


2 Should phosphate be tested on the basis of total or available 


) Po05? (Virginia). Professor Hutcheson felt that probably it should be 


applied on the basis of available Po0s, where situated far from the source 
of supply. In their older experiments, raw-rock and fused-rock phosphates 
were, applied on the basis of total phosphoric acid and the other phosphates 
on the basis of the available quantity. Their newer experiments are all 

on the basis of total quantity. 


6... Need of supplements, such as sulphur, etc., in high-analysis 
phosphates (Committee). Small amounts of sulphur are needed in ferti- 
lizers except in the Birmingham district where rains bring down 35 lbs. 
per acre annually from the smoky atmosphere. The average deposit by rain 
outside the Birmingham district is only 6 lbs. Sulphur can-be supplied 
with N, K, or Ca compounds, Baver felt that enough work had been done on 
Sulphur, provided ths soil type“under consideration is known, and that 
using .sulphur..on sandy soils might be a good insurance. Others felt that 
it «cost less tovadd ¢ypsum “than to test all soils -for sulphur needs. 

fe Cropping vsystems Yves oindividual ‘crops in field tests with phos- 
phates (Kentucky, Committee). Professor Karraker pointed out that avail- 
ability differs with crops end that, in a rotation, crops can be used with 
reference to availability. Baver suggested thet, whereas we had been test- 


-ing phosphates at the beginning, we now are testing cropping systems. 


Both agreed that where fertilizer is applied to cotton and tobacco, other 
crops in the rotation use the residual quantities. 


9, Effect of phosphorus and lime on production of legume seed 
(Mississippi). Professor Anthony stated thet seed production in legumes 
is increased 20 to 30 percent when they are phosphated. Mr. Williamson 
said that without phosphate no vetch could be grown and hence no vetch 
seed produced. Mr. Shoffner reported that little lespedeze seed was 
produced on checks but good production occurred on phosphated arcas. 

It was stated by representatives from North Carolina and Virginia that 
boron is required on red clover and lespedeza in those States. 


Professor Hunt pointed out that legumes will not pay for sowing unless 
they get sufficient quantities of phosphorus and potash to permit real 
growth. Winter legumes are vory susceptible to weather conditions. This 
is especially truce of small-sceded varieties, the roots of which may fail 
to reach moisture. 


23, Results from Ce end K metaphosphste. Dr. Washko stated that in 


Tennessee tobacco took up about 20% more potash from potassium metaphos- 
phate than from other potash sources. 


30. bee 


REPORT OF THE AGRONOMY-ANIMAL INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 


As a result of questions brought up in the different dis¢ussions, the 
Joint Committee of Agronomists and Animal Industry workers, provided for 
at the 18th Valley-States conference, reported through Chairman Baver with 
recommendations as follows; 


1. Composition of pasture flora. 
a. Composite the results from different phosphate sources. 
b. Enlargement of work should be in the form of species 
separation. 
1) Legumes. 
2) Desirable grasses. 
5 Undesirable grasses and weeds. 
Each State to make any further breakdowns that it sees 


@e, In all rates,of application and similar phosphate studies; all 
other nutrients which might be limiting factors should be applied 
in adequate amounts or incorporated in the experiment so as to 
have these variables under control. 


5. Fundamental soil studies should be inaugurated on residual effects 
of phosphate, rates of phosphate application, and methods of in- 
corporation, to provide information on the reasons for results 
ebtained on different soil types. This will make possible a wider 

use .of obtained data: 


4. Standing Committeo. A standing committee should be set up by this 
. group ef technical men for the purpose of coordinating the agri- 
cultural research in the Valley. The responsibility of -vhiis) com 
mittee will be to review proposed new projects involving TVA re-: 
search and suggest appropriate interstate committees for organizing 
details. 


This Committee report was adopted with the understanding that one 
Agronomist and one Animal-Industry representative be elected to serve with 
a Station Director as the proposed standing committec. 


It was suggested that, if the committee were to consist. of three men, 
each member should be elected for three years, one member going off in 
each year. To start with, one member would be elected for one year, one 
for two years, and one for three years. Future elections would be for 
three years. 


Dr, Volk was elected as the Agronomic member for one yoar and Dr. 
Garrigus elccted as the Animal-Industry member for two years. 


- Submitted by thc Committee. 
L» Ds. Beaver, North Caroline, Chairman 


N. J» Volk, Alabama, Agronomy 
W. P. Garrigus, Kentucky, Animal-Industry 
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PROJECTS CONDUCTED. COOPERATIVELY Il THE 7 VALLEY STATES 


: States Participating 
Type of Project Sl en ts RN a Pe a ae tn apes ke A Fo fe ee a ea Na 
: Ala. : Ga. 2 Ey. vy Misses ON. Cerscevenn, | eave. 
ae Corn- Corn- Rota- 
1. Different phosphates wheat- wheat tions * 
in field rotations legume. (legume ). 
Corn- 
ee Pec Pe ee, ee OR ee COUUON. AUP EO NS 2 ows 
¢. Different phosphates Cotton Hay Corn Alfalfa 
on different crops Cotton Cotton corn rye wheat corn 
ans one: field oats leg. hay wheat 
vetch 


O« Different phosphates 
on pastures 


a) yields x X X X x 
b) flora pe xX X X x ? 
c) chemical compo- bee P, Os Protein Protein Protein 
sition a ge soil FP, ce P,Ca P,Ca 
Rn he ak le nn ks a te ae ak Ge SOROS. ew a 
4. Availability of 
phosphates in green- xX gk x 
ee ee eee ee eS SS Pe ee se oo Ee eee 
Osnesicuel effect of Rota- Cotton Rota- Pasture 
phosphates on crop tions tions 
= EN URS EIS erage ie a Ot Pe a A ac moe ne cay Re Me EON as 
6. Raves of triple Cotton Pastures Pas- Vetch Rota- (Cal- Pasture 
superphosphate ap- tures Pasture tions cium 
plication (also pasture meta 
metaphos where (meta also ) 
neméd ) also) 


7. Influence of phos- 
Dhevce fertilization 
of pastures on; 


a) beef cattle pro- Calf X % X 
duction crop 
b) dairy production . 7 X 
ey, mutra tion of : x 
an es 281 Be ne sey ho a a TaN. An ye Loe Bese, ee 
8. Hifect of phosphete Soybean Clover Vetch Clover Clover. Alfalfa 
on different legumes sweet cl. los- les- les plraLra “eroyer 
Vetch cowpea pedeza pedeza pedeéza 
soybean winter pea soybean 
cro talaria 
lespedeza 


*Corn-wheat-clover; tobacco-wheat-clover; corn-peas-cotton; corn-wheat-wheat- 
clover; corn-potato-alfalfa-alfalfea, 


:N. 


anaes 


Caso, 


Casoga 


X X 


corn 


| 


- - -_ ~- - = = - = = -_ = -— = = re ee ee - - _- = -— —_— — a ae) _- =— _- - —- = - —- = 


ey 


locust trees 


Dee =) nes 
ie pee Nees ALL cL ee a 
9. Effect of phosphate, Winter pea 
* applied to legumes, sweet 
_ _on succeeding crops clover 
10. Top-dressing vs. 
* soil incorporation 
~ of P on_pastures 
11. Supplements to 
phosphates 
a) pastures Minor 
elements 
b) cotton CaSO, CaSO4 
MgSC4 
Cu,Mn,Zn,B 
6) corn Cas04 
d) peanut CaSo4 
e) rotations 
12. Study of plant food 
requirements of 
crops, using varying 
-  guantities of N and 
_ _K_with phosphetes 
35. Fused-rock-phos- 
phate studies X 
a4. Bifect “of particle 
size and tluorine 
content on availa~ xX X 
bility of -fused -rock 
phosphate, in green- 
house and field 
15. Potassium-metaphos- “Gorm 
phate studies peenut 
cotton 
16. Establishment of 
pastures on differ- X 
_ent_types_of land 
i7, Kind and rate-of- 
seeding of pasture Xe 
mixtures 
iS. Keves Of lime ep= 
plications on pas- ) Xx 
ey oures 
13, peed saving from 
pasture plants x 
20. Effect of phosphate 
on black or honey Black 


-CasOq ° : 
Cas04 
xX 
x X 
xX xX 
X 
Honey € 


ee ad 


MISS. 


oe 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS FROM DIFFERENT FORMS OF PHOS PHATE 


O0¢ 


Stecees Crops, Soils and 


: Treatments 


ALA... Cotton (No P = 100)* 


Clarksville soils 


Decatur 


SOncies 


Hertsells SOunes 
Greenville soils 
Norfolk soils 


GA. 


Cotton (ibs.) 
Cotton, limed (lbs.) 


Field: Corn (bus. ) 
Wheat (bus.) 
Hay (lbs.) 
Corn--(bus:. ) 
Wheat (bus.) 
Hay (CLbs..) 


Pasture (lbs.) 


Gezton: (lbs...) 


Sandy soils 


Heavier 


Oats. (bus. 


Stones 


“Vetch (lbs.)* 


N.ce cAllecrops 
All crops 
With 


With 
TENN. 


VA. 


All crops 


(Series I) 
(Series II) 


limestone 
gypsum 


134(140) 
154(170) 


916 (985 ) 
609 


Greenhouse (% recovered) 61.9 
(wht, lesp, wht, ryeegr ) 


30.6 ° 
16.8 
2813 


- —-— — = 


100 
100 


(No P = 100) 135 


Gorn (No P = 100) 


Cecil clay loam 


Dunmore silt loam 


Cécil sandy loam 


Onslow fine sandy l. 


Berks silt loam 


Norfolk sandy loam 


Alfalfa 


Cecil sandy -loam 


Norfolk sandy loam 


All experiments 


109 
dis) 
115 
124 
113 
114 


78 
1063 


) od 


Oo O1 


vs 
646 


LOS 


1355 


9915 


101.4 


:Fused 
sRock 


30 26 
14.7 
5518 


Priple “:Cale. 
: Super _ iMeta _:Rock 
1a (i390) 
147(164) 
121(12%,) 
2165140) 
126(130) 
135(144) 
SoA OCT us 
794 763 
56.9 61.9 
30.4 
ne oMers 
2759 | 
30.9 53 6 
aia ge rire 
3021 S214 
3087 
fives 
1053 
20.4 2236 
6098(6570) = 
88.8 
95 .8 
101.8 | 
135 135 
114 110 
hay 108 
116 98 
116 122 
112 103 
127 109 
132 120 
174 167 
V35 126 


*Results in parentheses obtained with phosphate plus dolomitic limestone. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED FOR DISCUSSION 


Lt 


1. Desirability of uniform experiments by the several States. (Va., 
N. C., Committee) | 
&e Should phosphate be tested on the basis of total or available Po0z ? 
(Va.) 
5. Effect of phosphorus placement on availability of different forms. 
(Mises! Be Co Parks) 
4. Fixation of phosphate. (N. C.,-T Were) 
Oo. Limitation of phosphate efficiency because of lack of other nutrients, 
water, placement. (Vas, N. C., T.V.A., Committes) 
6. Need for supplements, such as sulfur, calcium, and minor elements, 
to high-analysis phosphates. (Committee) eal 
7. Cropping systems versus individual crops in field tests with phosphates. 
(Ky-, Committee) 
“8. Advisability of discontinuing treatment in rotation after a period and 
getting residual effects of applied phosphates. (Ky., Committee) 
9. Effect of phosphorus and lime on production of legume seed. (Miss.) 
10. Effect of removal of plant nutrients by legumes on the productivity of 
the soil. (Miss.) 
ll. Effect of fertilizer on the feed value of forage crops. (Miss., N. C., 
Viobsty “TE 6 viet ate Committec.) 
iz. Relation of pasture flora to the response obtained from pasture 
fertilization. (Miss., Va.) 
13. Can phosphate content of mixed forage give a true picture of phosphate 
intake or should the different species be analyzed? (T.V.A.) 
14. Relation of calf crop to phosphorus nutrition. a alge es ae 
15. Best method of measuring results of fertilization of pastures. (Va.) 
16. Time and rate of phosphate fertilization on pastures. (Vas) Ky., 
Committee. ) 
17. Organic versus inorganic sources of minerals for livestock. (Miss. ) 
18. Livestock feeding experiments. (Ky.) 
19. Pasture-secding practices in relation to phosphate utilization. CMe Ces 
Committee.) 
20. Supplemental dry-weather forage crops. (Va.) 
él. Use of teost-demonstration farms in obtaining more accurate information 
concerning local influence of program. (T.V.A., Committee ) 
2. Why do not increased crop yields result on certain farms? Cer) 
25, Results of tests with Ca- and K-metaphosphates. (Va.) 
24. Evaluation of soil-productivity effects of the phosphate program in. 
terms of indexes to supplement present mocthods. (N. C., Committee ) 
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